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New Personnel Problems 


His issue of the Personnel Journal contains articles on subjects that are all 
‘Ke infrequently considered by personnel men. 

Mr. Marsh reports a survey of the personal problems of women in college, 
and the changes that take place in them as time progresses. The material in the 
article will be of value to college administrators. But we think the idea and the 
method of study is highly important for industry and the army. 

Colleges try to take care of the personal problems of students to facilitate their 
adjustment to their work and to life. Now that so many young people, both boys 
and girls are being hired by industry, and going into the army, industry and the 
army should take over the counseling function that high schools and colleges 
previously performed. 

Mr. Marsh's idea of tracing the development of problems through the months, 
from the induction date, and organizing to deal with them as, or before they come 
up, is an excellent one (see his last table). It is eminently suited to industrial 
personnel practice, and to the army. 

Dr. Giberson tells of her work as a psychiatrist specializing in aiding workers 
who have adjustment and personal problems which interfere with their work and 
their happiness. 

Miss Cavert reports on the serious problem of child neglect in war industry 
communities. This matter should receive the attention of personnel men for it 
vitally affects worker efficiency and morale. It is becoming of increasing im- 
portance as married women with children come into factories. 

Professors Dorcus and Loken report the results of a survey they made in the 
Los Angeles area of the training and qualifications of personnel administrators. 
Tying the results of their study to the previous articles dealing with the personnel 
problems for industry occasioned by the war, it is evident that companies should 
increase their personnel staff by the addition of well trained specialists in the fields 
of psychology, sociology, education, medicine and psychiatry, and public ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Schwartz outlines the work of a Personnel Research Division, which as 


an adjunct to the operating personnel department helps to see that all aspects are 
properly taken care of. 


The Editor. 





































A Certain Proportion of Admissions to Army 
Hospitals are Mental Cases, Due to Inaccuracies 

in Initial Psychiatric Screening, but Also in Part 
Due to Inadequacies in the Adjustment Program. 

Our High Labor Turnover of Young Workers in 

Industry is Also in Part due to These Same 

Conditions. 


Adjustments 
of Young People 


By Cuartes J. Marsu 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Mo. 


difficulties is the determination of what these needs are. Although it is perfectly 

possible that a student may be unaware of many of his most critical problems, 
it is helpful to administrators to have an accurate picture of what the student's fe/t 
needs may be. In this study of student problems portions of the Stephens College 
student body were surveyed at intervals during the school year of 1941-1942 in order 
to gain an insight into what the students themselves considered their most critical 
personal problems. 


T A college program which seeks to meet the needs of students, one of the major 


Critical Problems 


A List of 124 selected problems was drawn up on the basis of past experience. The 
list was mimeographed under the title ‘Experimental Check-list.’’ The direc- 
tions explained that the list was being used in an effort to locate campus-wide 
problems and that no identification was required other than the name of the Resi- 
dence Hall and the year in college. Each item was preceded by three letters: C, P, 
and N. The directions asked the students to encircle one of these letters for each 
item, according to the following scheme: 


C = A very critical problem for me 
P = A problem, but not a major one 
N = Not a problem for me at this time 


An effort was made to obtain responses to the check-list from approximately 
one-third of the student body during the first week of October, 1941; from a second 
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third during the first week of November, 1941; and from a final third during the first 
week of December, 1941. Similarly, different thirds of the student body were 
surveyed during the first week of February, March and April of 1942. In this 
manner no student was asked to cooperate more than once each semester, and six 
successive samples of the student body provided a periodic check-up on felt problems. 

To determine whether both critical and mild problems should be analyzed, 
rather than critical problems only, rank order correlation coefficients were computed 
for the December sample and for the April sample. A coefficient of .89 was found 
between the frequency of critical responses and the frequency of critical plus mild 
responses for the December sample. A similar coefficient for the April sample was 
.82. Thus, in all likelihood, the large amount of additional labor which would be 
involved in studying both critical and mild responses would not result in any widely 
different results from those found using critical responses only. 


TABLE I 


AveraGE NuMBER OF PrositEemMs Marked CRITICAL 














MONTH 
YEAR 
Oct. Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
* “5 9-0 8.4 7°$ 6.0 ee 
I 8.5 10.4 9-3 7-8 7-6 6.0 
H. S. 11.0 10.2 13.3 6.8 10.4 5-4 





Students Become Adjusted 


— I shows that in five of the six samples taken, the first-year college students 
check a larger number of problems as Critical than do the second-year students. 
For both classes November is the month with the highest average number of critical 
problems per student. In successive months after November the averages consist- 
ently drop. There are various possible interpretations of these data. One is that 
the first few weeks of college bring to light a larger number of problems than the 
student was aware of at the start of the year, but as the many adjustments required 
by college life are arrived at, the number of felt problems steadily decreases. 

It is difficult to interpret the results obtained from the high school students 
because of the small numbers involved. However, it appears that in general these 
younger students recognize more critical problems than the college group does. 
Also, although the trends are not as smooth and clear-cut as with the college group, 
there appears to be a falling off in average number of felt critical problems as the 
year progresses. 

As a means of discovering which particular items represent the most frequent 
specific problems for the samples studied, a list of the ten items most frequently 
marked critical was drawn up for each of the six months represented. Table II 
shows the results. 
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Work Is Main Problem 


FF’ items are seen to be among the top ten for each of the six samples studied. 
From the nature of these items it seems obvious that one of the biggest problems - 
of the Stephens College student is meeting the academic pressures that are brought 
to bear upon her—and still managing to get enough rest and sleep. This does not 
imply that college life is all work. It can be assumed that there are plenty of 
attractive extra-curricular features to college life, and that participating in them 
does not involve the problems that academic responsibilities do. Of the 17 different 
problems that appear in Table II, six pertain to academic problems, and three to 
vocational problems—which are in a sense also academic. 











TABLE II 
Irem RANKING IN THE Top TeN For Six Monts 
MONTHS LISTED AVERAGE RANK ITEM 

6 1.7 Getting enough sleep 
6 3-3 Becoming over-fatigued 
6 4:5 Too much work in some classes 
6 5-7 Selecting a suitable vocation 
6 6.5 Term papers 
4 4:5 Concentrating 
4 5-0 Graduating without being vocationally trained 
4 5-8 Examinations 
4 6.7 Weight 
3 6.7 Getting desirable dates 
3 8.0 Grades 
2 9.0 Opinion of others 
2 9-5 Lack of self-confidence 
I 4-0 Figure 
I 8.0 Spelling 
I 9.0 Knowing where to look for a job 
I 10.0 Sound sex advice 











Although it is natural that academic problems should be emphasized in an 
academic institution, it is possible that the curriculum emphasizes these problems 
too much—and their solutions too little. It is also possible that many students 
get so far out of touch with academic practices during the three months of summer 
vacation that a rather critical period of adjustment occurs during the first semester 
of the new school year. 

Table III shows the number of items on which the percentage marking the item 
““Critical’’ changed significantly from one month to another. The criterion for a 
significant change was a critical ratio of 3.00 or greater. 

As would be expected from the data already presented, the changes in the earlier 
months are mostly in the direction of significant increases, while the changes in the 
later months are mostly in the direction of significant decreases. 
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Increases and Decreases 


RF items showed significant increases from October to November. ‘‘Getting 
enough sleep’’ was marked critical by 18.1% in October and by 32.8% in No- 
vember. The critical ratio for the difference is 5.51. ‘“Too much work in some 
classes’’ increased from 18.3% to 28.7% (CR = 3.98). ‘‘Becoming over-fatigued”’ 
increased from 17.2% to 26.5% (CR = 3.65). ‘‘Boring week-ends’’ increased from 
5.0% to 10.4% (CR = 3.25). No item showed a significant decrease from October to 
November. 

There were no items which showed a significant change‘from November to 
December. 

TABLE III 


Numsers oF Irgms SHow1nG SIGNIFICANT CHANGES FROM OnzE MontH To ANOTHER 











MONTH o 
Nov. Dec. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Oct. 4+ 3+ 3+ 3+ 
aa > lad 20— 
Nov. ° pace 
11— 11— 26— 
Dec. i+ 
: a aa 19 
Feb. 
2— 4- 
Mar. ra 




















Table III reads: Four items showed significant increases in percentage from October to November; 3 items showed sig- 
nificant increases from October to December; 3 items showed significant increases, and 5 items showed significant decreases 
from October to February; etc. 


Only one item, “‘Relationships with boys,’’ showed a significant increase from 
December to February. 4.8% marked it ‘‘Critical’’ in December and 10.7% marked | 
it “‘Critical’’ in February. The critical ratio is 3.35. Since Christmas vacation 
occurred between these two samples, one wonders whether or not this is a critical 
time in the romantic life of the college woman. She has made new social contacts 
between September and Christmas vacation which may have lethal effects on some 
of the old relationships. 


Effect of Vacation 


E™ items showed significant decreases between December and February. ‘‘Wor- 
rying’’ dropped from 16.1% to 6.2% (CR = 4.90); ‘‘Assignments’’ dropped from 
15.0% to 8.0% (CR = 3.37); ‘‘Studying’’ dropped from 15.2% to 8.5% (CR = 3.20); 
“Getting enough sleep’’ dropped from 34.3% to 25.1% (CR = 3.08); and “‘Examina- 
tions’’ dropped from 21.9% to 14.2% (CR = 3.07). In looking over the nature of 
these items it is interesting to speculate concerning the beneficial effects of vacation— 
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at least in terms of concern over problems. It is possible also, of course, that the 
school months which have already passed by the end of the first semester have 
brought about a better adjustment in general, and that vacation is only one con- 
tributing factor. It is interesting to note that in spite of a significant drop in the 
item involving sleep, there are still about one-quarter of the sample who are seriously 
concerned about it. 


Between February and March no items showed significant increases and two 


items showed significant decreases. “‘Headaches’’ dropped from 12.6% to 3.1% 
(CR = 4.09); and ‘‘Relationships with boys’’ dropped from 10.7% to 4.8% (CR = 
3.22). In the light of the previous discussion of this second item, it is interesting 
to note the sharp drop in the March sample. 











TABLE IV 
Sioniricant CHANGES FROM OcTosER TO APRIL 

oct. APR C.R. ITEM 

% % 
22.2 10.3 5-26 Concentrating 
13-9 5-1 4.87 Organizing for effective study 
12.4 5.1 4.21 Studying 
12.0 4:9 4.16 Responsibility for my own decisions 
18.4 9.8 3-99 Examinations 

9-9 3.8 3-94 Complexion 
13.6 6.5 3-83 Meeting boys 

5:0 1.1 3-74 Being unpopular 

6.6 2.0 3-72 Spelling 

9-2 3.8 3-56 Getting to know more new people 
12.0 5-8 3-53 Vocabulary 
11.9 5-8 3-48 Listening to music with a group 
18.8 11.2 3-44 Term papers 

6.4 2.2 3-38 Sound sex advice 
17.2 10.0 3-38 Getting desirable dates 

6.0 2.0 3-34 i Grooming 
17.7 10.§ 3-33 Grades 

7-0 2.7 3-26 Being away from home 

5-0 1.6 3-11 Height 

4:4 1.3 3-05 Religious problems 











Between March and April there were no significant increases and only two 
significant decreases. ‘‘Assignments’’ dropped from 11.8% to 5.8% (CR = 3.11) 
and ‘‘Studying’’ dropped from 10.6% to 5.1% (CR = 3.01). With only a month of 
school remaining, it is encouraging to see these two items dropping to a fairly 
insignificant place in the worries of students. 


Credit to College for Better Adjustment 


Oo’ THE Other possible monthly comparisons, the differences between the first and 
last samples (October and April) are probably most worth noting. Table IV 
shows the data on these comparisons—which are all decreases in the percentage 
marking the items ‘‘Critical."’ 

Eight of the problems listed in Table IV are of an academic nature, four involve 
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social relationships and three involve appearance. Since the curriculum to which 
these students had been exposed between October and April was designed to assist 
with these kinds of problems, the significant decreases are of considerable encourage- 
ment to the educator. This evidence must not be taken as proof of the success of the 
curriculum, of course, but at least it is the sort of evidence which would be expected 
if the program actually was succeeding to some extent in the attainment of its 
objectives. 

When the data for critical problems are grouped by semesters 33 items show 
significant decreases from the first to the second semester. Ten of these 33 items 
showed critical ratios greater than 5.00. Table V gives the data for these ten most 
significantly different items. 

As might be expected from the data already presented, Table V is made up 
entirely of items pertaining directly or indirectly to academic problems—all showing 
significant decreases. There was no item which showed a significant increase from 
the first to the second semester. 








TABLE V 
Mosr Sioniricant Decrgaszs FroM First To Ssconp SEMESTER 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER CRITICAL RATIO ITEM 
% % 
20.3 13.3 7-19 Term papers 
21.9 12.1 7-05 Concentrating 
24.0 15.2 5-98 Too much work in some classes 
20.8 11.8 5-98 Examinations 
13.8 7-4 5-62 Organizing for effective study 
14.5 8.0 5°55 Studying 
18.4 11.2 5-46 Budgeting time and effort 
14-5 8.5 5-07 Assignments 
14.6 8.6 5-03 Worrying 
18.5 11.8 5-03 Grades 














Swearing a Problem 


HE significant differences between classes are few, and all are in areas which can 
The readily understood. For the first semester there was only one item on which 
the second-year students showed a significantly higher percentage of critical problems 
than first-year students. This was the item ‘‘Swearing.’’ 6.7% of the second-year 
students marked this item ‘‘Critical,’’ while only 3.4% of the first-year students so 
marked it. The critical ratio for this difference is 3.06. 

There were six items, however, on which the first-year students marked a 
significantly higher percentage ‘‘Critical’’ than second-year students did, during the 
first semester. Table VI gives these data. 


Personal Problems 


HAT “‘Loneliness’’ and ‘‘Being away from home’’ should be significantly lower 
for the second-year students is easy to understand. These would be expected to 
be more critical problems for the new student than for the returning student. 
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During 1941-1942 Stephens College drew its student body from 48 states, so 
the data on speech and vocabulary may represent some of the difficulties faced by 
the Southern girl, for example, going into a new area of the country for the first 
time. Considerable emphasis on speech and vocabulary is made in a Communica- 
tions course required of all new students, and this also may bring such problems to 
the fore in the minds of new students. 

The data on the other two items of Table VI, ‘‘Election campaigns”’ and ‘‘Mak- 
ing friends,’’ are evidence of two of the social aspects of entering a new college group. 

Although the changes represented in Table VI are statistically significant, it is 
encouraging to notice the relatively small percentages involved—particularly among 
the second-year students. 


Job Finding Appears as a Problem 


NALysis of inter-classs differences for the second semester shows only two sig- 
nificant differences. For ‘‘Knowing where to look for a job’’ 15.4% of the 
second-year students and 9.2% of the first-year students marked the item ‘‘Critical."’ 








TABLE VI 
Irsms Marxep SicniricaANTLy Hicuer sy First-Year STuDENTS IN THE First SEMESTER 
FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS SECOND-YEAR STUDENTS CRITICAL RATIO ITEM 
% % 
7-2 2.0 4-95 Loneliness 
7:5 2.4 4-64 Being away from home 
8.1 2.8 4.61 Speech 
14.0 6.8 4-59 Vocabulary 
ee 1.0 3-53 Election campaigns 
6.9 3-3 3.19 Making friends 














The critical ratio for this difference is 3.24. It is natural that a student, about to 
leave school, should be more concerned about this matter than a student who has 
just finished the first year. 

The other significant difference for the second semester is the item ‘*Value of 
college.’’ It is pleasant to note that only 4.0% of the first-year students and 1.3% 
of the second-year students seemed to doubt the value of what they were getting from 
college. The critical ratio for this difference is 3.00. 

In the interpretation of the results presented above, the question of validity is 
of supreme importance. From internal evidence and also from what few external 
checks are available, the validity of this problem check-list technique appears to 
be about as good as would be expected from other pencil-and-paper methods. A 
discussion of this question with the heads of some of the Residence Halls, who 
assisted in the administration of the check-lists, indicated that the validity of the 
method probably varies with the attitude and rapport established with the cooperat- 
ing students. In general, this rapport was judged to be sufficiently high to warrant 
serious consideration of the results obtained. 
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Assuming that the technique possesses sufficient validity to make serious use of 
the data gathered, it is possible to employ the results in an attempt to improve the 
advising and counselling program of a new school year. One suggestion involves an 
emphasis in September of a new school year of those items which showed up as the 
most critical problems of the October sample; an emphasis in October of the items 
which were high in the November sample; and soon. Table VII has been drawn up 
with this suggestion in mind. It shows the problems selected for special considera- 
tion for various months of the school year. 


TABLE VII 


Monts SuGGgstgep ror Empnasis ON SpEcIAL PROBLEMS 





MONTH FOR EMPHASIS 
PROBLEM 





Sept. Oct. Nov. Jan. Feb. 
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There were no outstanding problems which appeared to warrant special consideration during March, April and May. 


Schedule of Emphases 


7 sort of help which can be given to a student in meeting such problems as these 
can conceivably come from various possible sources. At Stephens College con- 
siderable stress is laid on understanding the individual student. The Faculty Advis- 
ing program and the Hall Counselling program are vitally concerned with this issue 
and this study makes some suggestions for making both more effective. It is not the 
province of this study to say exactly how such help might be given, but rather to 
locate those points where special help is needed. 









Let Us Not Promote without Being Sure of 
Technical Ability, But Let Us be Sure of Per- 
sonality as Well, a Combination that Must be 
Recognized from the Beginning Because the 
Employee Goes Up the Ladder Gradually. 


Personality Problems 
zn Lhe Office 














By Lyp1ia G. Giperson, M.D. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


What is the type of case that comes to me? I have, for reasons of discussing this, 

broken these cases into ten groups and I'll talk a little about each of them. We 
shall call the first, the emotional problem of self-adjustment; second, production; 
third, safety; fourth, the getting along with others; fifth, finances; sixth, religion; 
seventh, sex; eighth, nutrition; ninth, recreation, and tenth, progress. 


I THE course of a day’s work, what are some of the problems that may arise? 


Take Time to Explain 


ELF-ADJUSTMENT—what do I mean by that? A new girl comes on the job. She 
has never worked before. She is probably an only child. She finds it very 
difficult to get in on time. She has never before found it necessary to arrive at a 
certain place on time (the modern girl loves to keep her dates waiting, she does the 
same thing in the office). She is rather bewildered by her job. She is given a 
simple task but she is not given instruction. 

You have done that thing or have seen it done for twenty years. How many 
times have you been discussing certain tasks and said, ‘‘Why any fool could do that.”’ 
Don't kid yourself. That isnot so. Usually we expect people to do a job and do it 
well and yet we don’t tell them how todoit. The truth is we probably couldn't tell 
them, we have been supervising so long we have forgotten how to actually do it. 
Yesterday, I heard a very interesting story. A Navy man was discussing the need of 
training for a certain group of people. They needed a certain job done on a sail. 
They didn’t want to make sail-makers, they merely needed a certain task done. 
They didn’t have people to do it, they had to train them, so they took the class to an 
expert. He started in showing them how to fix that particular sail and they tried 
to do exactly as the expert did but they stuck the needles into their hands, they broke 
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their needles, they did all sorts of things. It was the kind of job that undoubtedly 
the expert was saying, ‘‘Any fool could do that.’’ Well, what happened? The man 
who was in charge was wise, so he said to the expert, ‘“Well, now you tell me what 
youdo.’” The expert could not tell exactly how he didit. Finally, the method was 
broken into four stages and then it was easily accomplished by the class. 

Iam quite certain this story has some bearingon emotional problems. I have had 
sO Many youngsters say to me, ‘‘Well, they don’t tell me.’ They really told, but 
they didn’t explain the steps. I can think of so many cases where, if we as people in 
charge, would take time to go over procedures step by step, no matter how simple, we 
wouldn’t have so many problems of self-adjustment. Often the person is wrongly 


placed. But supposing they are properly placed, take time to explain, it will pay 
dividends. 


He Goes Blah 


™ problems of production. You all know the story. You have had an em- 
ployee who has been with you fifteen or twenty years. He has been doing an 
amazingly good job and suddenly he just goes ‘‘blah.’’ The wise production or 
personnel man realizes something is wrong. I think the day is past when we just 
discharge employees. Anybody can fire a person, it takes someone with imagina- 
tion, patience and brains to really work out some of these employee problems. 
Incidentally, we all know that it pays in dollars and cents. 

What has suddenly gone wrong with the employee? What are the symptoms? 
He can’t concentrate, he makes a tremendous number of mistakes; he seems to have 
lost his grip. Is the individual physically well? For instance, early tuberculosis 
starts out with many of those symptoms. What is the problem? Is it a psycho- 
logical one? If so, is the psychological problem caused by outside worries, or is the 
problem within the organization? If he is in a new job, he may have been poorly 
placed. If he has been on that job for a long time, what is happening? Is the 
individual getting emotionally sick, or does the problem lie with management? 

Are any of the following three things happening? One, is there reorganization, 
which naturally upsets things for a time? Two, is the basic pay level too low? Is 
there a difference in pay for similar work in different areas? As you know, all 
employees love to get together at lunch and talk about what the boss said, and what 
he didn’t say, and what salary they are given, and the policy of overtime. This 
often creates many emotional problems. Three, is there just bad management? 
That you'll have to face. 

If the individual is psychologically ill, that becomes a medical problem. If you 
are sure that is not the case, the problem is yours. These cases are very interesting. 
Psychological problems may certainly slow down production. I remember talking 
at one time to a foreman in a General Motors Plant. I was standing on the side with 
the foreman, watching an assembly line. The foreman told me that suddenly one 
of the production lines slowed down and at first they couldn’t figure the thing out. 
Suddenly, they discovered that two girls on this line were having squabbles and 
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things were pretty unpleasant. The one behind was holding the work back so as to 
get even with the one at the end. Production was slowed down and the cause was 
purely an emotional one. 


The Accident Prone 


AFETY is something that all of you know a great deal about and I am merely going 
Sto touch the emotional side of it. Accidents, except those occurring from a 
perverseness of machinery, come from a weakness or maladjustment in the victim. 
Individuals contribute 95% of the factors necessary to make an accident. We have 
two basic factors required for an accident. One, lack of physical co-ordination, slow 
reaction time. The second is inattention which is a psychological problem. In- 
attention can be due to disturbances in one’s mind, a sudden feeling of unreality, of 
becoming emotionally upset. The mind wanders for just a moment and along comes 
the accident. 

All kinds of people, the presenile (the individual who is not very old but whose 
arteries, shall we say, are old), the high blood pressure cases, the chronic alcoholics, 
the day-dreamers, the chronic worriers, all of these belong to the group known as 
accident prone. Don’t lose sight of the fact that fatigue can cause accidents. There 
are two kinds of fatigue, physiological fatigue, long hours and improper rest, and 
psychological fatigue with too much monotony, not enough outlet and expression. 


It Is Normal to Dislike Some People 


C= along with people contains your real personality problems and you run 
into many of these. You and I know that we don’t like everybody and I am 
perfectly certain that everybody doesn’t like us. When we havea personality prob- 
lem in the office, I think if we could keep in front of us that there’s a certain amount 
of normalcy in not liking everybody, we'd probably go into the problem and work it 
out much better. If you know that two people just “‘throw a fit’’ when they see one 
another, for heaven’s sake don’t put them together on the same job. If you do you 
will have fireworks. 


Money Troubles 


ee. You all know the story . . . the boy goes out to the races and has been 
given a sure bet. Well, he gets taken. He comes back, and the first thing you 
know, another sure bet. This time he’s going to win. The next thing he has to 
try to find some money to take home, then the loan shark gets him. When the 
garnishee’son,I gethim. But you all know how much financial worry there can be. 
There can be sickness in the home, there can be legitimate problems that make 
financial difficulties. Just how far any company should go in trying to meet that 
situation I am not prepared to say. Every company has its own policy. I do 
feel that we ought to try to help these people to understand their own problems and 
their own weaknesses and that sort of thing if we are going to do anything to handle 
that situation. 
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Religion Problems Difficult 


 —— There are not so many problems over it perhaps, but when we do have 
a problem it is a serious one. We have mixed marriages, the problem of 
divorce, the staying away from church, all the angles that come in and the fears that 
are built up and a desire to talk it out with someone. It is amazing how the minute 
they have talked it out (you've listened), the problem seems to disappear, and yet 
that same problem can make that person the most difficult person, the kind with a 
chip on the shoulder who doesn’t do his job well, who day-dreams and slowly slips. 


Don’t Get Stuffed Shirty 


i problem of sex: Again not very great, when it happens you meet it. I'd like 
to leave this thought with you. If you would treat a sex problem in about the 
same way you would any other problem in the office and not get righteous about it, . 
it would probably not be such a big problem. I was taught that when an individual 
came to me with a sex problem, to frankly and casually ask them anything in con- 
nection with sex as if I were asking them if they had had oatmeal for breakfast. If 
it is done in that manner, you will get easy responses and probably the truth. Of 
course, you know psychiatrists aren't supposed to have morals . . . if you have them, 
you are supposed to park them outside the door during your interviews. 

I have traveled for about five years from one end of this country to the other 
and I have met a lot of people, most of them grand people in the production and 
personnel work, but I am always a little distressed when I see a personnel man or 
woman get a little ‘‘stuffed shirty,’’ shall I say, when you mention a sex case and 
he or she begins to bristle . . . well, . . . I would like to have on my desk the case 
history of that personnel man or woman! 


Food 


UTRITION: We have heard a great deal about this subject of food. Of course 
N it is important. Yet, I think America has gone a little bit mad on vitamins. 
I hope there aren’t any nutritionists in the crowd, but I will say this for the handing 
out of vitamin pills. Anything that you do, if you do it in good faith for your 
employee, is certainly worth doing. In other words, if the employee feels that you 
are doing something because you are interested in his health and his welfare, he 
responds to your action. If he thinks it is just a little publicity stunt, you have 
wasted your time and money for vitamin pills. 

Turning to our war picture for just a moment, I think it is very important that 
workers, particularly on night shifts, have warm food. I have always had that 
theory. A rather interesting thing happened not so long ago when returning to 
New York by train, a well dressed, attractive girl got on at Bridgeport andshared 
my seat. I gave her my paper to open the conversation and gradually got talking 
about Bridgeport, New York and the housing situation. Finally she told me that 
she worked for a certain company making small ammunition. I asked her some 
questions about her shifts. 



















PERSONALITY PROBLEMS IN THE OFFICE 


Story of a War Worker 


HE told me they rotated and she sometimes worked on the night shift. I said, 

‘“What about food, is there a cafeteria?’’ She said, ‘‘Oh no, we have to bring 
our own food, we can’t get anything but coffee and most of the time that’s cold.”’ 
She continued, “‘Usually what happens, we get so tired of sandwiches that we just 
don’t eat and by morning we practically’fall asleep on the machine.’’ ‘‘You know, 
after you don’t eat two or three nights it gets you depressed.’ That was the 
information I wanted. In other words, I am sure that food, especially warm food, 
plays a tremendous part too in keeping our emotional balance. 


What Can You Do On Fifty Cents? 


ECREATION: I am thoroughly convinced that dozens and dozens of people do not 

know what the word recreation means. Out of all the spare time, the five 
day week and everything we have had in New York for so long, I can think of 
many people whose only thought is the job. They live near their jobs, perkaps 
their families have all died, and they probably have only a room. They go home 
the minute the day’s work is over. They get something to eat somewhere along 
the way and they go home and go to bed very early with no thought of recreation 
so that they can get up early and come back to do the job all over again. Well, 
I have seen so many of them and when I talked to them about recreation they first 
thought, I think, that I should have interviewed myself (I’m not so sure I shouldn't 
sometimes) but at the same time I have tried to show them the things they could do. 

Let’s not talk about recreation that costs a lot of money. During the depression 
I made a study of what you could do in New York on fifty cents, what you could 
do on a dollar, what you could do for two dollars, never above that price. It 
proved interesting to these youngsters when they realized how much could be done 
for a little money. You must think in terms of recreation for these people. 


Broken in Spirit 


_ Many problems arise in these groups; those people who are not advanced 
and who think they should be, and those who are advanced that you and I 
know should not have been advanced. When we have a person who is young and 
new on the job and not making too much money, changes are not too difficult for 
them. The element of prestige is not there. But, if people are pushed into jobs 
without consideration of their background or ability, unrest may be created. 

When one gets advancement and the other one doesn’t get it despite an excellent 
rating, problems arise. Usually they can’t take it. They are broken in spirit and 
become your personality problems in the office. They become a source of worry 
from the standpoint of production. This might be avoided if we were more careful 
in our promotions. 

Extract from paper presented at the New York Chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 
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The Effects of the Best Methods of Selection, 
Upgrading and Training Will be Vitiated if the 
Exfactory Living Conditions of Workers and 
Their Families are Such That Their Motivation 
and Ability to Put Forward Their Best is De- 
stroyed. 


Child Neglect zz 
War Communities 


By Inez M. CAvErT 


Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
New York, N. Y. 


which calls on all citizens ‘‘to join together to— I. Guard children from 

injury in danger zones. II. Protect children from neglect, exploitation, and 
undue strain in defense areas. III. Strengthen the home life of children whose 
parents are mobilized for war or war production. IV. Conserve, equip, and free 
children of every race and creed to take their part in democracy.”’ 

It is evident that in many places these safeguards are far from adequately pro- 
vided at the present time. Some of the defense communities are well-organized 
industrial cities where the major services were well integrated before the defense 
program was started. Others were tiny villages or even open-country areas only 
a few months ago. 


T™ U. S. Children’s Bureau has issued “‘A Children’s Charter in Wartime,’’ 


Proposed Federal A »propriation 


N AuGuUsT 22 President Roosevelt sent letters to Congressional leaders urging 
Oh: additional sums be appropriated to ‘‘enable the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor to cooperate with state agencies now 
administering maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, and 
child welfare services, in extending these programs to meet war conditions.’’ It 
is estimated that the sum required for these purposes for the first year will not 
exceed $7,500,000. Bills CH.R. 7503 and S. 2738) have been introduced in both 
houses of Congress to provide these funds. 
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Housing 


BE in the defense communities with the most adequate housing situation 
the situation is likely to grow far worse in the next few months. It is ex- 
pected that at least 1,600,000 workers will move to other communities in the period 
from July 1, 1942 to July 1, 1943. Some careful observers believe the number will 
really be far greater. Workers, it is reported from many sections of the country, are 
being urged to leave their families behind when they go to new jobs. But this, 
obviously, raises very serious questions for the welfare of the children in the father- 
less homes. 

Some communities, where slum-clearance projects were being carried out when 
the defense program started and where there were good facilities for commuters, 
have been able to take care of the influx of newcomers without grave difficulty. 
But other cities have had a different experience. The metropolitan area of Mobile, 
Ala., for instance, ‘has nearly doubled since the census was taken in 1940. The 
new housing projects fall far short of meeting the need. In the little unincorporated 
villages in the outskirts of the city are ‘‘the sordid tent and trailer camps, with no 
sewage, no water system, no toilets except an occasional wooden structure put over 
a hole.’’ There is no local authority to enforce even minimum standards of sanita- 
tion. Couples with children ‘‘can’t find a place at all. Their shelters ... are 
tents, trailers, and shacks.’’ 


Noisome Trailer Camp 


HE situation may be even worse where huge new plants have been located in 
‘ew villages or in the open country. Beulah Amidon, writing in the April 
issue of Survey Graphic (New York) describes the contrast between a bomber plant, 
carefully planned in every respect, and the ‘‘noisome trailer camp’’ housing the men 
working in the plant. There, thousands of ‘families of war workers live in tar- 
paper shacks, in garages (converted and unconverted), in trailer camps, in cheap 
bungalows run up by speculators and sold ‘on easy terms, less than rent.’... . 
Sewage empties into open, untiled ditches.”’ 

It is almost unnecessary to point out the grave problems, social and physical, 
which are raised when children must live in such communities. Elizabeth Wood- 
ruff Clark, discussing similar conditions in the Family (New York) for January, 
1942, wonders: ‘‘what family life values can exist in a trailer, what habits of health 


and hygiene can be developed, what indelible impressions are being made on young 
children.”’ 


Health Services 


WwW living conditions such as have just been described health services become 
even more vital than they ordinarily are. In most industrial defense areas it is 
still true, according to a recent statement by the Children’s Bureau, that ‘‘the pro- 
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vision for maternity care and care of sick children. . .depends largely on the per- 
sonnel and facilities that existed in the city or county before the new population 
arrived. Where the population has doubled or trebled almost over night the 
adequacy of medical care has decreased in comparable ratio. 

Add to this the withdrawal of physicians for the armed services and the critical 
situation that exists becomes evident. Repeatedly surveys of defense areas have 
shown one physician to 2,500 people and even one physician to 4,000 or more 
persons. . . .A trailer or shack or rooming house is no place for the birth of a baby 
and yet babies are necessarily being born in such surroundings in the defense areas. 
....Mothers in these crowded areas can only with difficulty obtain a physician 
when needed for their newborn infants or sick children. Hospital care for sick 
children in some areas is wholly unattainable.’’ Procuring medical care for the 
wives and children of service men is another serious aspect of the problem in many 
communities. 


Child Labor 


WICE as many boys and girls between 14 and 18 years of age went to work in 

1941 as in 1940, according to a Children’s Bureau release of September 5, and 
the numbers are mounting even more rapidly in 1942. Not only is legal child labor 
increasing, but illegal as well. In a city where most types of child labor are for- 
bidden to children under 16 and night work is forbidden below the age of 18, teach- 
ers report that high school boys work the full night shift in the factories and then 
sleep through their classes. A study of child labor in southern defense areas indi- 
cates that ‘‘the employment of young girls as waitresses and carhops in honky-tonks 
is No. 1 on the list of the types of employment which children in war-activity 
areas are obtaining.’’ Where the enforcement of child labor laws has been lax it 
is far worse today. 

As yet, the demand for the lowering of legal standards of child labor has beén 
chiefly for agricultural work and service jobs of different types. It is essential that 
any relaxation of present regulations should be very carefully considered. The 
Commission on Children in Wartime of the U. S. Children’s Bureau has formulated 
the following principles: ‘‘No child under fourteen should be a part of the hired 
labor force; none under sixteen should be employed in manufacturing or mining; 
none between fourteen and sixteen should be employed in occupations that involve 
release from school or readjustment of school programs unless it has been deter- 

mined that labor shortages cannot be met otherwise; youth sixteen to eighteen 
needed in war production should be guided into occupations suited to their age 
and capacity.”’ 


Education 


WwW the great increases in population many defense communities have found 
it extraordinarily difficult to provide accommodation in the schools for the 
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children. Wichita, for instance, needs almost a third more teachers than it did a 
‘couple of yearsago. Beulah Amidon told, in the article already cited, of a Michigan 
community where the schools were run in three shifts from 7:30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m. 
‘“each teacher holding three sessions a day with classes of from 35 to go children.”’ 
In sections where salaries are low there is a grave shortage of teachers. There 
are even new communities where schools have not yet been provided. It is reported 
that in a number of particularly isolated places the U.S.O. worker provides some 
recreation for the children. Literally, nothing else is available for them. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


HILE no ‘‘over-all’’ data on juvenile delinquency at the present time are 

V \ available, there are enough ‘‘straws’’ to indicate that it is increasing very rapidly. 

In 1941, 22 of 30 juvenile courts reporting to the Children’s Bureau found an increase 

in the number of cases coming before them and only eight announced decreases. 

The percentage of increase ranged from two per cent to 110 per cent; for 11 courts 
it was Over 20 per cent. 

In 1940 “‘serious crimes’’ by boys and girls of 18 or younger were fewer than in 
1939. Since then they have increased greatly in most age groups. In 1941 there 
were II per cent more such crimes by children under 15 than in 1940; in the first six 
months of 1942, 8.8 per cent more than in the similar period for 1941. A report 
from Los Angeles states that ‘‘numerous high school boys today are committing 
acts of violence against fellow students and adults to an extent never reached here- 
tofore. Many more criminal complaints are being lodged against offenders.’’ 

But the great increase, judging from the few data available, is in the minor 
offenses which more often come to the juvenile courts. In February, 1942, two and 
a half times as many boys: were sentenced to a single state correctional school in 
Massachusetts as in February, 1941, and two and a half times as many girls to an- 
other. The Boston Travelers Aid Society reported three times as many runaways in 
March, 1942, as in March, 1941. A few communities which were carrying on 
effective preventive campaigns before the defense program was started report a drop 
in delinquency in spite of a great increase in population. 

Many cities near camps report that large numbers of young girls from 15 to 18 
come following their sweethearts. Many of them become delinquents. 

‘‘Depredations of four or five-year-olds along railroad tracks are serious,’ 
according to railroad detectives who complain to day nurseries. A church worker 
in a West Coast city writes: ‘“There seems to be no special provision made for the 
little ones in these housing projects, and if something constructive in the way of day 
nurseries or supervised care is not provided, I believe our nation faces [such] juvenile 
delinquency as has never been known.”’ 

Among the factors causing increased delinquency are the dislocation of thou- 
sands of families, broken homes occasioned by men entering the armed services or 
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taking jobs at some distance from their families, the shocking overcrowding and 
bad housing already described, and the fact that thousands of children of working 
mothers are ‘“‘on their own’’ after school with no one to pay any attention to 
them. All of these were present to some extent before the war. But all of them 
have been greatly accelerated by the need to expand both industry and the armed 
services enormously at the same time. 


Care for the Children of Working Mothers 


NCREASINGLY, women are going into industry. The War Manpower Commission 
I has estimated that one out of every three or four housewives from 18 to 44 years 
old will have to take jobs, and in some sections of the country ‘‘practically every 
woman who can work’”’ will have to do so. But the age span which industry’s 
demands cover is also that of motherhood and of care for children. If so large a 
proportion of the mothers of the country are to go to work how are their children 
to be cared for? This is a question which is causing grave concern to the mothers 
themselves, to the government, and to the industries which employ the children. 
It is of equally grave concern to the Christian Church. 

Already the situation is very serious even in the better-organized cities where 
there are a few day nurseries. Playgrounds are provided in but few housing projects 
and fewer trailer camps. Very few, indeed, have any provision for the care of 
children of working mothers. 

The federal government has taken several steps to help meet the need. The 
first measures were the WPA nursery schools for children from two to four and the 
appropriation under the Lanham Act for day care of children of mothers in defense 
industries. The WPA schools are available only to mothers below a certain income 
level. Assistance under the Lanham Act (only one nursery has been opened) is 
limited to the children of mothers in defense industries. The child of the sales 
clerk or the waitress needs protection fully as much as does the child of the in- 
dustrial worker. And under present conditions the family’s income level is, like- 
wise, not a reliable indication of need for this type of service. 


Counseling Program for Mothers 


N AUGUsT 28, President Roosevelt in a letter to Paul McNutt, director of the 

Office of Defense Health and Welfare Activities, allocated $400,000 from 
emergency funds for the promotion and coordination of the care of the children 
of working mothers. This is to be carried on in cooperation with state and local 
departments of welfare for the organization and administration of such programs. 
Funds will be granted to the communities where the need is greatest and local 
resources are clearly unable to cope with the problem. 

A counseling program will be set up to assist mothers in determining whether 
they should go into industry or remain at home with their children. Charles I. 
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Schottland, Assistant Chief of the Children’s Bureau, has been appointed federal 
coordinator. Some nine federal bureaus and agencies are concerned with the 
question of day care. 

Even where day nurseries do exist there is little or no provision for the child 
of schooi age. Some federal assistance may be available for programs of super- 
vision of elementary-school children but at present there are no such plans for chil- 
dren over twelve. While they do not need the same care as the six or seven-year-old 
it is obvious that some supervision is desirable. Club programs of one type or 
another seem to be the only thing available for school children in most communities 
and the clubs, of course, meet only once or twice a week. 

At first, it was hoped that employment of mothers on the night shift could 
be avoided. This has not been possible, so that it is essential to provide 24-hour 
care. 


4,068 Working Mothers with 7,764 Children 


S= scanty data as exist indicate that the majority of the children who have 
moved with their parents to defense communities are of elementary school age or 
younger, with only a relatively small proportion of older children. A large pro- 
portion are of pre-school age. Increasingly the mothers already living in these 
communities, as well as the newcomers, will be drawn into the factories or into other 
types of work to replace men who have gone into the armed services or into de- 
fense jobs. 

There are no figures for the country as a whole but data from a few cities may 
be cited. In Oakland, Cal., a survey of a two block area revealed ‘'64 families with 
92 children and every parent working in the war effort in some capacity. ... There 
was no park or playground for the youngsters.’’ In Tacoma, Wash., a survey of 
school children showed that there were 4,000 children from six to 14 with both 
parents employed. Pre-school age children were not included in the survey. In 
St. Louis a survéy showed 4,068 mothers of 7,764 children already employed in 
war industries. For 2,563 of these children there was no provision whatever. 
Many of the small communities where new plants have been located have no day 
nurseries. 


Children Slapped, Choked and Beaten 


HEsE illustrations could be multiplied by stories from most, if not all, of the 

defense communities. Stories are told from many communities of women who 
leave their little children locked in parked automobiles. Cruel as this sounds, ‘‘it 
is the ones who really care’’ who do that ‘‘so that they will be sure to know 
where they are.’’ Many children, even very small ones, are “‘running the streets.”’ 
Young children are left in charge of the smaller ones. Some children are locked 
out of the house all day, others have the door key tied round their necks. 
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Commercial day nurseries, unlicensed and uncontrolled, have sprung up in 
many cities. In Los Angeles a few months ago a state investigating committee 
was told of such institutions where ‘‘children slept in damp cellars, were slapped, 
choked and beaten. . . Investigators testified to overcrowding, told of insanitary 
conditions, inhuman treatment of children, improper and insufficient food.’’ Only 
a very few states authorize the supervision of day nurseries by welfare departments. 

In one of the trailer camps near Baltimore the workers themselves organized 
a cooperative day nursery for their children—one of the more hopeful developments 
in the situation. A great airplane factory on the West Coast found the situation 
so serious that it organized a nursery for the children of itsemployees. The children 
are checked in on Monday morning and checked out for the week-end. 


Ways of Meeting the Need 


B” it is common knowledge among all those who work with young children 
that mass care is highly undesirable. For children under two any day nursery 
care may prove harmful. In the past, day nurseries have provided for the children 
of mothers who were working during the day. Now provision must be avail- 
able for the whole 24 hours. Some arrangement for supervised recreation and 
general oversight must be made after school for school children. In the most 
crowded areas the schools are already ‘‘swamped,’’ and cannot take over that 
task. 

How is it to be done? There is a tendency in many defense communities to say, 
‘Let the federal government do it.’’ Some federal funds are now available, and 
more money is being allocated. -There seems, however, to be nu possibility that 
the entire need will be met in this way. Even if it were, many observers feel that 
the tendency to shirk local responsibility bodes ill for the situations which must 
be met in the postwar era. Government help is needed but the local community 
should do all that it can in order to maintain local initiative and responsibility. 
The factories themselves may be forced to do it. But, again, this may mean doing 
it on so large a scale as to be harmful to the children—and might mean the develop- 
ment of a highly undesirable degree of paternalism toward the community and 
the employes. 

Certainly, no city or town can escape the fact that the welfare of its children is 
of prime importance—whether these children are newcomers or not does not affect 
that fact. Likewise, no personnel man can fail to recognize that this breakdown 
of family life all over the country is a grave threat to the maintenance of even such 
standards as have already been won. 

Reproduced through the Courtesy of the Editor of ‘*Information Service.” 











Many Personnel Departments are Functioning 
on a Relatively Inefficient Level, and Are Un- 
prepared in Many Instances to Deal with the 
Many Problems Involved in Labor Relations 
Today. In Very Few Companies Has the Num- 
ber of Personnel Workers Increased Propor- 
tionately to the Number of Employees. 
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Survey of 
Personnel Workers 


By Roy M. Dorcus AND Rosert D. Loken 


University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


been sponsored by the Federal Government under the E. S. M. D. T. pro- 

gram. The problem arose concerning the type of background that was 
desirable for candidates admitted to these courses. While we were directly con- 
cerned with the preparation of the applicants who were to be admitted to Industrial 
Psychology and Personnel Psychology courses, similar problems arose in connection 
with the courses in Personnel Management. It was finally decided that only those 
candidates who had the following prerequisites would be admitted to the Psy- 
chology courses: completion of two years of college; one year-course in economics; 
statistical methods; elementary psychology; and two years experience in any phase 
of personnel work. 


D=: the past two years courses of instruction for Personnel Workers have 


Theoretical Assumptions Found Inaccurate 


HILE these theoretical prerequisites seemed to us to be desirable and essential, 

V \ we soon found that current practices in industry did not follow this pro- 
gram to a great extent. We decided therefore to ascertain what types of educa- 
tional training and experience were possessed by individuals in industry. Even 
though such information would not necessarily show the ‘‘minima desiderata,”’ 
it would reflect prevailing practices and would indicate the type of personnel control 
with which industry is now functioning. Forms were forwarded to a number of 
large industrial organizations in this area and the results were tabulated from 
the returned questionnaires. Approximately 100 questionnaires were returned to 
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us, most of which could be used for statistical data. They were distributed in 
the various categories as follows: 
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Educational Background 


The number of cases represented in each category is too small to treat separately 
but if the group as a whole is considered, certain interesting information is obtained. 
Table I shows the general nature of the educational background and business experi- 
ence. 

In regard to education, 52 cases pursued courses of major study that were directly 
related to personnel management, while 40 cases pursued major courses of study 
unrelated. Those in the first category include majors in business administration, 
economics, engineering of certain types and in certain phases of psychology; in 
the second category are included majors in chemistry, zoology, history, languages, 
etc. The majority of the people had at least training beyond the secondary school 
level. In regards business experience, we found that 91 cases had previous related 
experience ranging from one year to eight or more years. Many of these same 














SURVEY OF PERSONNEL WORKERS 


people had a number of years of business experience not directly of a personnel type. 
It would seem that one of the essential prerequisites for entering personnel work is 
business experience of one or both types. 


Courses, Taken 


The breakdown of specific course training usually thought of as being directly 
related to personnel work furnishes some interesting data. The results are pre- 
sented in Table II. 








TABLE II 
COURSE NO. HAVING HAD COURSE* 
is ss ts0encnenceerde nena teens eany sede uabte keene annem 7° 
BT Eee eee eT Ee er em 63 
is id's 2 iS y nee ane Roddy eine Rea nk es eine eee aaa eT 22 
i I ivsiccca dedi eisiessecocerenssasdceendeeaeneneetan’ 24 
I 96.05 5.65.0. eeoid aneKehe nk donner ndsaeeneeeeeeeeeareneeeeria 48 
G6 bin Savkxsdadaaresthpevgatneerewenehehereneameke ean 19 
5 69.644 ia eee TL NSs donde ens ekerbennNeNeeet kanes eeaed 39 
I iio vc caknaninwiane tle cenen watedeSeiva ashe oneeeeeerrewil 37 
EES ee ere ee ee ere aie ee me ny hewmen eel 36 
i I 5 i osha so nncdne Sh gcnseubounee hap en een Tertnbaaageneeseenl 21 
a I 6 ohio 506 ann aks nies iy die veered eee ree eeeeencernanenen 10 











* Since 100 cases are involved, these figures also represent percentages. 











TABLE III 
0. OF INDIVIDUALS COURSE 
TOTAL SUBJECTS PER INDIVIDUAL NO. OF INDIVIDUALS mw | a - pec URSES 
° 12 23 
I 9 19 
2 18 13 
3 12 II 
4 , 9 12 
5 10 8 
6 8 8 
7 10 4 
8 6 2 
9 * 
10 3 
II ° 
pea aes Seiegn em, de eae rer te pe Mee 100 100 











A high percentage of the cases have had general courses in economics and 
psychology. These courses do not prepare, however, specifically for personnel 
work. With reference to specific courses the picture is not nearly as favorable; the 
range being from about 20 to 40%. These figures are more favorable than will be 
found in a more extended survey since an unusually high percentage of the top 
workers have been included in our sample. Furthermore, we have included a num- 
ber of personnel people from the U. S. Employment Service who are hired under 
Civil Service specifications which require many of the courses listed. The figures 
showing multiplicity of courses are presented in Table III. 
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Over Half Inadequately Trained 


When all of the courses including principles of economics and psychology 
are included we find that 12% of the cases did not have a single course and that 
9% more had only one of the courses specified. If the two courses mentioned are 
eliminated we find that 23% of the people had had no formal training that would 
prepare them for personnel work. Of the total group, 55% (including those with 
no courses and one course) have a maximum of two courses of formal training. 
This leaves 45% who may be said to have adequate educational training for their 
work. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many personnel departments are functioning 
on a relatively inefficient level, and that they are unprepared in many instances to 
cope with the manifold problems involved in labor relations. 











Many Companies Have Men Who Make Periodic 
and Occasional Studies of Special Problems as 
They Come Up for Consideration. It is Sug- 
gested that the Time Has Now Arrived When 
This Work Should be Centralized and Made 
Continuous in a Servicing Research Division. 


A Company Personnel 
Research Division 


By Brarr K. Schwartz 


Detroit Edison Company 
Detroit, Mich 


ticipates in the work of the Personnel and Industrial Relations Bureau, 

which includes studies and research, within the Bureau or outside it, in 
all phases of human relations including Methods of selecting and promoting em- 
ployees, methods of job and supervisory training, salary and wage planning, old age 
and retirement problems, individual and group employer-employee relations prob- 
lems. The research angle is stressed at all times. 


Applications of Research 


ppty the research method to all assigned personnel problems, the proper ap- 

A plication of that method requiring active knowledge of personnel manage- 
ment, labor history, psychology, physiology, mental hygiene, statistics, and meth- 
ods of presentation and reporting; and stimulate, help, and train members of the 
Bureau and other departments increasingly to inquire about and to use the research 
method in their personnel problems. 

Devise and experiment with improved selection methods, such as the personal 
interview, tests, questionnaires. 

Supervise the administration of pre-employment tests and record keeping. 

Initiate and improve, at request of departments, organized training programs, 
both job training and supervisor training, including selection and development 
of department training supervisors and training of instructors; these activities re- 
quiring knowledge of educational philosophy and techniques, teacher training 
methods, and job analysis. | 

Cooperate with Employe Service Division in discussing or organizing courses 


Lice general direction the Personnel Research Division supervises and par- 
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of instruction for employe groups or interviewing representatives of educational 
institutions, being especially in close touch with the University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Division. 

Develop plans, in departments requesting help, for analyzing, classifying, 
grading, and setting wage range guides for all positions, working toward equitable 
wages within and between departments. 

Keep familiar with theory and practices of industrial pension plans, at intervals 
presenting to the management thoughts and recommendations on the Older Worker, 
and Company pension and retirement plans. 

Keep familiar with policies and practices of employer-employe labor relations, 
unions and employe cooperative plans so as to discuss them with department heads 
or suggest policy for entire company. 

Keep familiar with local, State, and Federal labor activities and legislation 
and predict possible effects on the Company. 


Periodic and Special Surveys 


E SUFFICIENTLY familiar with the Bureau's policies and routines to adequately 
Branate any subject which must be disposed of at once in absence of all other 
Division Heads. 

Formulate written statements setting forth current personnel policies by sug- 
gested revisions of General Orders, Routine Instructions, or Interpretations for 
promoting more uniform treatment of questions by Employment Bureau staff; 
and conduct discussions on these subjects at weekly staff meetings. 

_ Supervise or make periodic and special surveys, keeping alert for improved 
practices, in such subjects as Wage Data, Personnel Statistics, Working Hours, 
Employes Available for Transfer, etc. 

Conduct a study on any subject suggested by another Bureau Division aiming at 
improved methods, including office routines, filing, form of records, designing of 
forms, etc. 

Supervise or conduct research on a wide variety of subjects such as: food allow- 
ances and routine for Employée Relief Fund; routine for telephone reporting of 
accidents; criteria for lay-off, such as accident proneness; Employes Handbook; 
Hobby Show;; rating scales; lay-off allowances; introduction of Plan for Old Age 
Income; transmitting meter numbers by telephone. 

Help in selection and training of new engineering college graduates, selection 
being by interviews at the colleges; training by a properly designed Course of instruc- 
tion, necessitating wide knowledge of Company’s technical work and the quali- 
fications desired in engineers. 


Relations with Outside Organizations 


onpbuct weekly evening course in personnel management during the winter 
months for members of the Bureau. 














COMPANY PERSONNEL RESEARCH DIVISION 


Maintain Division research library, files, and index of all publications of value 
in field of Personnel Administration and allied subjects. 

Develop the Research Assistants, through effective supervision, so they can of 
themselves handle increasingly complex problems. 

Prepare and present talks on Bureau or research activities to aaeaaial or out- 
side groups and organizations. 

Meet with individual professional personnel people, and join and participate 
in activities of serious-purposed professional groups and conferences, in Detroit 
and elsewhere, to keep in touch with and contribute to developments in industrial 
relations and allied fields. 











A Review of Our Accomplishments in 1942 in 
Developing National Labor Policy Helps in 
Assessing its Weaknesses, Strengths, and the 
Necessities of Rounding it Out in 1943. 


Wartime Labor 
Relations Policy 


By ALBERT Ear 


Food Machinery Corporation 
San José, Calif. 


T THE present time there is being hammered out a national policy for labor 
A relations. Labor disputes over wages, union status, hours, and other 
collective bargaining issues are being solved without a stoppage of work 

being sanctioned by organized labor. 

In World War I we did have a national labor policy, which was administered 
by a National War Labor Board. The War Labor Conference Board, composed 
of industry and labor men, established a war labor policy. This first World War 
Labor Conference Board laid down many of the Industrial Relations policies used 
today and defined many of the unfair labor practices incorporated in the National 
Labor Relations Act of 1935. — 


Present National Labor Policy 


i A speech on February 23, 1942, President Franklin D. Roosevelt stated: 


‘“We shall not stop work for a single day. If any dispute arises, we 
shall keep on working while the dispute is solved by mediation, con- 
ciliation or arbitration—until the war is won."’ 


Steps to be taken in the handling of grievances, disputes and other collective 
bargaining subjects are: (1) Negotiations, (2.) Mediation or conciliation, (3) Cer- 
tification to the National War Labor Board (by Secretary of Labor). The War 
Labor Board will attempt to reach a solution through the progressive steps of media- 
tion, voluntary arbitration, and arbitration under the rules established by the Board. 














WARTIME LABOR RELATIONS POLICY 


Organized Labor’s “No Strike’ Pledge 


— after the attack upon Pearl Harbor, organized labor voluntarily made a 
“no strike’’ pledge. At the close of the Industry-Labor Conference called by 
President Roosevelt to establish a national labor policy, the American Federation 
of Labor made public the following announcement: 


All workers employed in war industries should voluntarily relinquish 
the right to strike except where mediation or arbitration is refused by 
employers. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations likewise publicly endorsed this fun- 
damental feature of the present war labor policy. Philip Murray stated: 


Organized labor hails with delight the perfection of an agreement be- 
tween industry, the C.I.O., the A.F. of L., and the public, which (1) 
is to stop strikes or any other stoppages that might interfere with pro- 
duction, including lock-outs; (2) gives to labor the right to conciliate, 
mediate or arbitrate all disputes between workers and their employers; 
and (3) provides for the setting up of a War Labor Board, truly repre- 
sentative of labor, management and the public. 


In effect, this pledge means simply that organized labor retains the right to 
strike in principle, but surrenders it in practice. } 


This position is essentially that taken by the British Labor Party dur- 
ing the present emergency. Although British labor still maintains a _ 
firm hold on the right to strike, disputed matters which cannot be set- 
tled by negotiation will be submitted to arbitration for a decision 
which will be binding on all parties. No strike or lock-out should 
take place. An agreement effective July 18, 1940, between the British 
Employer's Confederation and the Trades Union Congress outlined the 
following procedure: 

a. There should be no stoppage of work owing to trade disputes dur- 
ing the period of national emergency. 

b. The existing negotiating (collective-bargaining) machinery 
should continue to operate. However, disputes not settled by 
this machinery should be referred to arbitration with decisions 
binding on all parties. 


The President whole-heartedly accepted the voluntary proposals of the two 
major labor organizations; on January 12, 1942, he created the National War Labor 
Board. It is composed of four representatives of management, four representatives 
of labor, and four representatives of the public. This tri-partite body was charged 
with carrying out two dominant policies: (1) there shall be no strikes or lock-outs 
for the duration of the war, (2) all labor disputes shall be settled by peaceful means.”’ 
In addition, the President specified that the War Labor Board must achieve final 
settlement of all disputes which it handles. He ordered: 
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After it takes jurisdiction, the Board shall finally determine the dispute 
and for this purpose may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or ar- 
bitration under the rules established by the Board. 


Present Bargaining Status of Trade Unions 


VER since the announcement of labor’s ‘‘no strike’’ pledge in December, 1941, 
E there has been considerable misapprehension and misunderstanding by the 
public of the significance of this move. By giving up their chief economic weapon, 
the strike, have the unions weakened themselves materially? Has this sacrifice 
strengthened management’s position in collective bargaining? How does the 
National War Labor Board assist in maintaining a balance between management and 
labor? 

By giving up the privilege of exercising the economic pressure of the picket line 
for the duration of the war, unions have placed greater emphasis upon voluntary 
methods of settling disputes. 

Also, through giving up the time-honored right to strike, unions have made a 
concrete effort to assure uninterrupted war production. At the same time, they 
especially expect management to proceed in collective bargaining matters as if the 
unions had not made the promise not to strike—at least, to call an authorized strike. 
Consequently, unions are putting great pressure on the government to grant them 
security—union security—to offset this sacrifice. For this reason, the National War 
Labor Board has tended to grant ‘‘maintenance of membership”’ to satisfy the unions’ 
demands for security during a period in which the strike has been at least temporarily 
shelved. 

For companies and unions that cannot reach a final settlement of a labor dispute 
unaided, the government has established the National War Labor Board and charged 
it with the duty to step in and require a final settlement by both parties without an 
interruption in war production. 


Specific Adherence to Pledge 


ORMALLY, a Collective bargaining agent is willing to give up the economic 
on of the strike and a company in turn is willing to give up the corollary 
economic weapon of the lock-out only if good labor relations are insured by other 
clauses of the contract, particularly in the method of handling any disputes or griev- 
ances which may arise during the period of the agreement. Also, a ‘‘no strike’’ 
clause may be granted by the union in return for certain other gains or concessions 
which the company may make during negotiations. 

Such a clause tends to stabilize the collective bargaining relationship between 
the two parties, for it renders the contract subject to forfeiture if a strike is started. 
In other words, it tends to make union leadership more responsible and encourages 
labor leaders to adhere to the terms of the agreement. 
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“No Strike’’ Clauses in Union Agreements 
+ i following clause is representative of most ‘‘no strike’’ clauses: 


The Union will not cause or engage in or permit its members to cause or 
engage in, nor will any member of the union take part in, any sit-down, 
stay-in, slow-down, or sympathy strike in the plant of the company, or 
any curtailment of the work or restriction of production or interference 
with production of the company. ‘The management will not cause or 
sanction a lockout. 


It should be noted that this clause covers any manifestation of a strike, regardless of 
whether or not a picket line is established. 


Methods of Enforcement 


Ww channels are open to management to enforce such a clause in case of viola- 
tion? In one union agreement the management has had inserted the following 
clause: 


In case a strike or stoppage of production shall occur, the corporation 
has the option of cancelling the agreement. The corporation reserves 
the right to discipline any employee taking part in any violation of this 
section of this agreement. 


Another agreement has the following stipulation: 


Any employee or group of employees intentionally violating this pro- 
vision will automatically lose his status as such and will not be subject 
to reinstatement or reemployment by the company. 


Mediation or Conciliation 


N CASE an agreement cannot be reached by management and the union through 
I negotiation and in case they cannot reach a mutual understanding, they may call 
in an outside impartial agency, such as the United States Conciliation Service. A 
mediator’s functions are to clarify the points in dispute, to furnish pertinent informa- 
tion, and to induce one party or both to make such concessions as are necessary for 
settlement. His efforts are directed toward getting the representative of the em- 
ployer and union to resolve their own difference. In the words of Dr. John R. 
Steelman, Director of the United States Conciliation Service, ‘‘compromise is the 
essence of mediation.”’ 

If the mediator’s efforts fail to bring agreement, the next step is to get acceptance 
of arbitration by both parties. 


Arbitration 


HAT is arbitration? Dean Wayne L. Morse of the University of Oregon Law 
V \ School, public member of the National War Labor Board, makes the following 
definition: 
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Arbitration is a judicial process. An arbitrator is bound entirely by 
the record presented to him in the form of evidence and argument at the 
arbitration hearing. The principle of compromise has absolutely no 
place in an arbitration hearing. The moment an arbitrator compro- 
mises one of the issues involved in a case, he disqualifies himself as an 
arbitrator. Thus, an arbitrator should not take judicial notice of any- 
thing which is not presented by the parties in the record of the case. 
Hence it is of the utmost importance that the parties to an arbitration 
case prepare their evidence thoroughly. 
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The following paragraph, taken from a current union agreement, is typical of 
arbitration clauses: 


The Union shall choose two representatives and the Company shall 
choose two representatives. These representatives shall then meet to 
choose a fifth member of said arbitration committee. In the event that 
said arbitration committeemen cannot choose said fifth member within 
twenty-four hours after meeting to choose said fifth member, said fifth 
member shall be chosen in the following manner: The Committee shall 
request the local Conciliator of the United States Department of Labor 
to submit the names of five persons to act as arbiter. The representa- 
tives of the Union and representatives of the Company shall each have 
the choice of rejecting the names of two of these five persons, and the 
remaining or fifth one shall be selected as arbiter. The grievance or 
dispute shall then be considered by the said committee and its decision 
shall be accepted as final and binding by both parties. 
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It is essential that a definite arbitration procedure be established before an impasse 
is reached and it becomes necessary to arbitrate an issue. When such a climax is 
reached, the issues are likely to be clouded by emotional thinking or by bad feelings 
between the opposed parties. 


Items Covered in Arbitration Clauses 


ost arbitration clauses include four major points: , 

M Selection of the arbitration board chairman. In most contracts, the selection of 
an arbitration board chairman is undertaken by an impartial person or agency capable 
of making an unbiased, competent decision which is acceptable to both parties to the 
dispute. The agency most frequently mentioned in union agreements is the United 
States Conciliation Service. Others mentioned include the American Arbitration 
Association, a Justice of the Supreme Court of the State, a public official, a clergy- 
man, a Judge of the United States District Court, or the regional director of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Period of time permitted in selection of the arbitration board chairman. The most 
common period of time is five days. A short time is preferable, for the very nature 
of the problem requires haste. However, it is necessary to allow sufficient time to 
obtain competent personnel for arbitration purposes. 

Agreement beforehand by both parties that they will accept the arbitration board’ s decision. 
Without such an agreement, the whole objective of arbitration would be lost. This 
section of any arbitration clause is absolutely essential. It should not merely be 
implied; it should actually be written into the contract. 

Issues open to arbitration. Inasmuch as it is necessary for both parties to agree in 
advance to be bound by the decision of the arbitrator (even in three or five man 
boards the chairman usually makes the final decision), it is extremely important that 
both parties have clearly in mind just what is being arbitrated. Too frequently the 
issue in a labor dispute is clouded; neither party has definitely in mind just what the 
issue is. Therefore, it is well to include in the contract a stipulation similar to the 
following: 


Before the submission of a grievance or dispute to arbitration, the Com- 
pany and the Union shall set forth in writing specifically the issue or 
issues to be submitted to arbitration, and the Arbitration Board shall 
confine its decisions to such stipulation of issue or issues. 


It is conceivable that even employers’ managerial rights might be issues in arbitra- 
tion proceedings. On the other hand, there might be included issues that could 
determine the very existence of the union itself. For both of these reasons, it is a 
good idea to define the issues which will or will not be open to arbitration. The 
following clause exemplifies the clarity which should characterize the statement on 
issues open to arbitration: 
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The following shall not constitute issues for arbitration; the supervi- 
sion and direction of the working force, promotion and transfer of 
employees, methods of production, processing, job time studies, and 
wage payment plans; general wages and individual wage increases of 
employees, installation and use of machinery and equipment, employ- 
ment conditions provided for in this agreement, terms of a new agree- 
ment. 


When Arbitration Is Desirable 


s A last step in the settlement of a dispute, arbitration is desirable. Of course, 
A it is almost always better for the parties in a dispute to work out their own 
solution. But where an impasse exists and the only alternative is the use of eco- 
nomic pressure, arbitration plays a beneficial part in the maintenance of harmonious 
employer-employee relationships. It offers a means of settling peacefully any 
difference of opinion or any disputes. 

If collective bargaining agreements do not provide for arbitration, the parties 
should have the option of inserting arbitration provisions. 


Impartial Umpires 


ANY industries and companies have found it advantageous to have permanent 
M impartial arbitration chairmen. For example, General Motors Corporation 
and the UAW-CIO have jointly appointed an impartial chairman to act in case of 
dispute on certain issues under the union agreement. The functioning of permanent 
arbitrators throughout the term of the agreement makes it possible to supplement 
the agreement provisions with a body of decisions which, generally serving as 
precedents, will tend to prevent the recurrence of similar grievances in the future. 








